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Mary  Utopia  Rothrock 


I  found  Aunt  Topie’s  freshman  year  essays  in  my 
mother’s  personal  study,  a  room  stuffed  with 
thousands  of  photos,  reams  of  old  letters  in  faded 
spidery  handwriting  and  the  miscellaneous  mementoes  of  many 
generations.  Idly  opening  drawers  in  search  of  a  wayward  box  of 
checks,  my  hand  landed  on  a  bundle  of  worn  brown  papers 
carefully  tied  with  a  fragile  old  lace.  Yet  another  batch  of  those 
indecipherable  letters,  I  presumed. 

But  this  hand  was  firm  and  clear,  the  ink  remarkably 
dark.  Each  sheet  folded  in  half,  vertically;  on  the  blank  side,  each 
neady  signed  “Utopia  Rothrock”  with  dates  between  October 
1907  and  May  1908.  The  occasional  comment,  critique,  and 
grade  confirmed  that  these  were  English  essays  from  Topie’s 
freshman  year  at  Vanderbilt  —  one-hundred-year-old  homework, 
in  other  words. 
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It  happens  that  my  great-aunt  Mary  Utopia  Rothrock, 
Topie,  made  a  name  for  herself  as  an  innovator  in  Library 
Science  and  a  preserver  of  Tennessee  history.  She  also 
developed  the  reputation  for  being,  in  the  words  of  one 
gentieman  critic  from  Knoxville,  “a  dangerous  woman  —  you 
never  know  where  she  is  gonna  bust  out  next!”1 

A  book  should  be  written  about  her  accomplis laments. 
It  was  highly  uncommon  for  a  woman  of  any  age  to  develop  a 
career  outside  the  field  of  education  in  the  early  1900’s;  for  a 
very  young  woman  to  meet  with  professional  success  was  rare. 

This  text  only  goes  as  far  as  1916,  when  Topie  was 
appointed  Chief  Librarian  of  the  county  library  system  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  at  the  age  of  26  —  the  youngest  person 
ever  to  hold  the  position.  She  went  on  to  work  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  where  her  work  led  to  her  winning 
the  American  Library  Association’s  Lippincott  Award  in  1938 
for  “the  most  outstanding  contribution  to  librarianship  in 
America.” 

But  these  are  stories  for  another  day. 


1  From  the  Knox  County  Public  Library  System  website,  “Mary  U. 
Rothrock”  Biography  (www.knoxlib.org/aboutkcpl/news/rothrock), 
accessed  12  September  2009. 
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Aunt  Topie  was  an  intimidating  figure  in  my  formative 
years.  I  remember  her  brilliant  blue  eyes  and  her  talent  for  fixing 
me  like  a  bug  as  she  fired  off  questions.  She  was  72  when  I  was 

born  and  I  only  14  when  she 
died  in  1976.  But  I  saw  her  every 
summer,  including  my  first  in 
1962,  because  Topie  owned  a 
magical,  if  primitive  cabin  in 
Gatlmburg,  Tennessee,  up  from 
town  on  Roaring  Fork  Road. 

There  was  a  boisterous 
collision  of  cousins,  aunts,  and  uncles  at  Topie’s  cabin.  We 
played  on  the  boulders  studding  the  icy  rushing  creek  while 
Aunt  Topie  held  court  from  an  Adirondack  on  the  porch, 
keeping  an  eye  on  young  and  old  alike  and 
recording  noteworthy  events,  like  my 
meeting  cousins  Robert  and  Coleman 
Miller  for  the  first  time. 

There  were  heated  discussions 
during  those  visits.  My  sister,  who  later 
earned  a  Ph.D.  in  Religion,  credits  Topie’s 
critiques  of  the  Bible  and  its  various  human  interpretations  with 
introducing  to  her  the  concept  that  people  hold  passionate  — 
and  often  conflicting  —  views  on  faith  and  religion. 

My  mother  frequendy  reminded  me  of  Topie’s  advice 
that  one  should  “do  their  job  as  if  the  letter  of  resignation  was 
always  on  the  corner  of  the  desk,  waiting  to  be  picked  up.”  I’ve 
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thought  of  these  words  many  times  and  have  come  to  respect 
their  inherent  truth,  and  their  profound  challenge. 

But  Mary  Utopia  Rothrock  did  not  come  into  this  world 
fully  formed  and  thanks  to  the  discovery  of  her  freshman  year 
English  essays  we  have  a  unique  window  into  the  development 
of  her  character  and  personality.  Equally  interesting,  her  work 
shows  how  much  our  world  has  changed,  superficially,  and  how 
little  human  nature  changes,  no  matter  which  lens  of  time  we 
use  for  the  viewing.  Many  of  her  anecdotes  and  observations 
vividly  reflect  life  in  the  post-Victorian  south.  Equally,  many 
seem  timeless,  as  relevant  for  a  college  freshman  of  today  as 
then. 

Not  all  of  Topie’s  freshman  essays  are  included.  Quite  a 

few  are  clever  one-page  summaries  of  much  longer  texts,  long 

forgotten  in  contemporary  college  English  courses  but  once 

required  reading  for  any  educated  young  lady  or  gentleman. 

Even  in  these,  sly  opinion  creeps  into  the  plot  summaries,  as  in 

this  description  of  the  end  of  a  barn  dance  from  Thomas 

Nelson  Page’s  In  Ole  Virginia  (published  in  1887): 

He  dashed  into  a  rollicking  jig-time  so  seductive  that 
even  the  Old  Colonel  had  to  dance.  The  weaker  church- 
members  fell  immediately  and  joyfully  from  grace,  while 
those  who  were  stronger  in  the  faith  twitched  their  feet 
miserably. 

In  January  1908,  Topie  turned  in  “My  Life,  Thus  Far.” 
Presented  first,  this  essay  offers  a  succinct  summary  of  her 
personal  history  and  reveals  the  dominant  themes  in  her  best 
freshman  writing.  In  fact,  the  litany  of  interests  she  catalogues 
would  remain  important  throughout  her  life. 
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The  rest  of  the  essays  are  divided  into  three  general 
categories:  School  Life,  City  Life,  and  Country  Life.  The 
discovery  of  these  papers  prompted  me  to  look  in  my  mother’s 
file  drawers  anew.  I  found  a  few  diary  entries  from  1906 
onwards;  family  pictures;  and  notes  for  a  retrospective  Topie 
began  about  60  years  later,  in  the  early  1970’s,  reflecting  on  her 
formative  years  and  her  early  education.  The  introduction  to 
each  section  incorporates  relevant  excerpts. 

The  language  and  punctuation  may  seem  quaint  at  first 
but  Topie’s  narrative  skill  should  smooth  the  transition.  She 
cared  passionately  about  writing  all  her  life,  viewing  every 
intersection  of  pen  and  paper  as  an  opportunity  to  hone  and 
improve  —  be  it  a  history  text  or  her  meticulous  one -year  and 
five-year  plans,  which  she  updated  annually.  Her  development  as 
a  writer  is  on  full  display  in  these  essays,  her  unexpectedly 
charming  one-hundred-year-old  homework. 

—  l^aura  Keane 
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Mary  Utopia  Rothrock  in  1892  at  age  2 


Mary  U.  Rothrock  Papers 
McClung  Historical  Collection 
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My  Life,  Thus  Far 


I  was  bom  in  1890  in  Trenton,  Tennessee.  The  first 
two  years  of  my  life  I  spent  in  the  country;  and, 
though  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  that  period,  yet  I 
believe  that  there  was  instilled  into  me  my  preference  for 
country  over  city,  for  the  Simple  over  the  Strenuous  Life. 

When  I  was  five  years  old,  my  father  moved  to  Milan. 
The  following  year  I  entered  school  and  I  well  remember  how 
surprised  I  was  to  find  how  many  other  girls  and  boys  of  my 
size  there  were  in  the  world.  In  the  primary  room  I  was  a  model 
pupil:  I  loved  my  teacher,  I  loved  my  books  and  every  month’s 
report  brought  me  a  hundred  in  deportment.  When  I  entered 
the  intermediate  room,  however,  matters  began  to  change.  I  had 
a  “man  teacher”  who  didn’t  seem  to  understand  girls  at  all. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  teacher  that  I  recall  an 
incident  which  affected  my  whole  public-school  career.  One  day, 
at  the  end  of  a  history  recitation,  he  said,  “The  boy  or  girl  who 
misses  one  question  tomorrow  will  get  a  whipping.”  This  was  so 
patently  a  threat  that  I,  for  one,  challenged  it  by  missing  a 
question  on  the  next  day;  and,  as  I  had  guessed,  he  made  no 
further  mention  of  the  whipping.  This  incident  showed  me  that 
Mr.  Norris  didn’t  keep  his  word,  so,  after  that,  I  did  altogether  as 
I  chose.  At  home,  too,  I  began  to  do  as  I  pleased  but  my 
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independence  was  of  short  duration  —  just  so  long,  in  fact,  as  my 
wishes  were  identical  with  my  father’s. 

When  I  was  nine  years  old,  we  moved  to  Somerville.  It 
was  at  this  age  that  I  became  imbued  with  the  longing  to  be  a 
farmer  when  I  grew  up;  so  I  pored  over  farm  journals  and 
agricultural  reports,  but,  even  so,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  more 
enamored  of  the  theory  than  the  practice.  The  next  season  my 
fancy  turned  toward  natural  history  and  therefore,  with  equal 
2est,  I  read  stories  about  animals  and  sat  for  hours  at  a  time  in 
the  orchard,  watching  the  bugs  and  the  birds  and  the  occasional 
rabbit. 

In  school  that  term  I  was  under  Miss  Harris,  who,  I 
believe,  had  never  taught  before;  so,  though  she  maintained  very 
firm  discipline,  she  gave  short  lessons.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  in  a  few  minutes  I  learned  my  lessons  for  the  day  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  idleness.  After  a  few  days  of  this, 
however,  I  began  to  smuggle  story-books  into  my  desk  and  read 
them  during  school-hours.  I  was  finally  detected  and  punished 
for  this,  but  not  until  I  had  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  story 
myself.  I  remember  that  I  used  up  all  my  “fools-cap  paper”1  in 
writing  it;  but  nevertheless,  the  unfinished  story  now  lies  in  my 
desk  drawer. 

When  the  next  spring  came  and  renewed  my  ambitions, 
I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  doctor;  so  I  again  pulled  down 
encyclopedias  and  more  willingly  than  before,  studied  my 
physiology. 


1  A  sheet  of  writing  or  printing  paper  measuring  approximately  13  by 
16  inches  (thefreedictionary.com) 
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From  this  time  on,  my  school  duties  became  heavier;  so 
I  was  less  engrossed  by  outside  affairs.  In  the  autumn  of  1906,  I 
entered  Ward  Seminary,  completed  the  course  in  the  following 
spring,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1907,  entered  Vanderbilt. 
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Vanderbilt  University  (circa  1901) 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
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School  Life 


Topie  turned  16  on  September  19,  1906, 
shortly  before  leaving  her  Somerville  home  to 
attend  Ward  Seminary  in  Nashville.  She  lists 
her  birthday  presents  as  a  trunk,  a  dollar,  a  pair  of  manicure 
scissors,  camphor  ice  (a  remedy  for  chapped  skin),  a  toothbrush, 
and  a  package  of  stamped  envelopes  —  gifts  clearly  chosen  to 
help  with  her  move  and  new  life. 

Now  Belmont  University,  Ward  was  a  finishing  school 
for  proper  young  ladies  from  all  over  Middle  Tennessee. 
Looking  back  60  years  later,  Topie  describes  that  transition  from 
Ward  to  Vanderbilt: 

The  year  at  Wards  taught  me  how  to  live  away  from 
home  and  gave  me  a  little  more  acquaintance  with 
uptown  Nashville.  So,  entering  Vanderbilt  in  the  fall  of 
1907  was  not  wholly  a  strange  experience. 

I  lived  with  the  Reeses,  old  acquaintances  of  Mother’s 
on  Russell  Street,  East  Nashville.  My  room  was  quiet 
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and  comfortable,  and  I  was  as  independent  as  I  wanted 
to  be.  But  I  was  far  removed  geographically  and 
otherwise  from  the  new  life  into  which  I  was  about  to 
become  immersed. 

Of  freshman  instructors,  George  Mansfield  in  Latin 
was  good;  Freddy  Bryson  in  English  was  methodical 
and  attentive.  He  had  kind  words  for  some  of  my  daily 
themes,  encouragement  that  I  warmly  cherished. 

Dr.  Richard  (Dickey)  Jones  probably  had  the  greatest 
influence  of  any  on  my  thinking.  Our  class  discussions 
might  start  with  Whitman,  Browning,  Tennyson,  or 
Shelley  but  they  turned  quickly  upon  hot  topics  — 
religion,  politics,  morality  —  what  have  you?  They  raised 
burning  questions;  we  had  to  —  and  did  —  seek  our  own 
answers.  Dickey  Jones  wasn’t  the  only  purveyor  of 
provocative  ideas,  but  he  was  our  most  vigorous  irritant. 

Bert  Young  led  us  uneventfully  into  and  out  of  the 
mechanics  of  the  French  language  and  a  sample  of 
literature.  Two  years  under  Bert’s  tutelage  only 
emphasized  my  desire  to  follow  Ins  frequent  advice  and 
go  to  Europe  as  soon  as  I  could. 

As  Topie’s  senior  year  was  ending  in  1911,  she 
overheard  Bert  Young  complaining  to  a  colleague,  “The  trouble 
with  these  girls  is  they  never  let  you  know  them  until  they  are 
ready  to  leave.  I  never  knew  what  an  interesting,  original 
character  Miss  Rothrock  is  until  about  a  month  ago.” 

Some  of  the  School  Life  essays  portray  distinct 
contrasts  between  the  mechanics  of  daily  life  at  the  turn  of  the 
last  century  as  compared  with  21st  century  living;  others  seem  far 
more  contemporary. 

-LK 
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Matriculating 


“M  articulated  yet?”  No?  Come;  I’ll  help  you.” 

We  secured  catalogues,  courses  of  study,  study 
schedules,  pen,  ink  and  blotters  —  en  masse  —  and  began  to 
study.  We  thought  nothing  had  ever  been  quite  so  puzzling  and, 
looking  out  from  our  fortifications  of  schedules  and  the  other 
paraphernalia,  we  saw  other  Freshmen  who  seemed  to  think  the 
same. 

Long  and  hard  we  worked,  writing,  correcting, 
destroying  and  rewriting  until  the  flame  of  our  courage  flickered 
low  and  we  grew  faint  of  heart.  When  we  had  finally  fixed  our 
course,  we  carried  the  priceless  slips  to  Dr.  Moore.  With 
thumping  hearts  we  awaited  his  approval  and  when  it  came,  we 
felt  as  though  he  had  said,  “Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant.” 

Then  we  filled  out  our  registration  slip  and  carried  it  to 
the  bursar.  When  we  had  given  him  all  our  money  and  a 
mortgage  on  our  prospects,  we  turned  away  to  register.  What  a 
sweet  moment  that  was!  “Toil  and  trouble”  forgotten,  we  felt  as 
though  we  were  writing  our  name  in  Fate’s  eternal  pages.  No 
matter  now  the  long,  rough  road  to  the  goal.  It  had  been 
reached.  We  were  students  in  Vanderbilt! 
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Revolving  doors  from  the  Wrigley  Building 
in  Chicago,  Illinois  (built  in  1921). 


The  Revolution 


I  went  to  the  Post  Office  this  afternoon  and,  as  I 
passed  through  the  doors,  or  with  the  doors,  I 
vividly  recalled  my  first  passage,  which  occurred  about  a  year 
ago.  I  had  never  before  seen  doors  just  like  those,  so  when  my 
companion  stepped  forward,  I  naturally  followed  close  behind 
her. 

This  proximity  was  very  pleasant  until  the  heavy  doors 
began  to  revolve  slowly  and,  in  so  doing,  to  push  me  gendy, 
though  firmly,  forward.  Seeing  what  a  tight  place  we  would  be 
in,  I  turned  around,  intending  to  step  aside  and  take  the  next  car, 
but  I  was  too  late  to  escape.  Before  I  could  turn  around  again, 
the  rear  door  shoved  me  forward  so  violently  that  I  fell  against 
my  friend. 

I  righted  myself  and  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  minded 
along,  trying  to  keep  my  heels  out  of  the  way  of  the  rear  door 
and  my  toes  off  my  companion’s  heels.  When,  at  last,  I  saw 
daylight  again,  it  was  not  as  a  prep -school  student,  but  as  a 
battered  veteran  of  the  Revolution. 
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Nashville,  Tennessee  (1919) 
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The  One  Behind 


I  live  just  a  little  more  than  a  block  off  the  car-line 
and  I  am  not  easily  frightened;  but  this  evening 
when  I  got  off  the  car,  it  had  grown  quite  dark. 

I  had  gone  only  a  few  yards  when  I  thought  I  heard 
steps  behind  me.  I  quickened  my  pace,  at  the  same  time  listening 
intently  and  to  my  dismay  I  heard  foot-steps  distincdy.  I  walked 
faster  still  but  the  steps  were  slowly  and  surely  drawing  nearer. 

I  hesitated  to  look  round  for  fear  I  should  betray  my 
fright,  but  when  we  passed  the  corner  lamp-post,  the  shadow 
stretched  out  over  mine  appallingly.  I  listened  half  hopefully, 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  One  Behind  would,  after  all,  keep 
straight  on  when  I  should  turn  the  corner  but  not  so.  I  clutched 
my  books  so  tighdy  that  my  fingers  cramped  and  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  the  cold  sweat  gathering  on  my  forehead.  I  longed  to 
break  into  a  run  but  dared  not. 

Just  as  I  lifted  my  own  gate  latch  the  foot-steps  halted 
and  I  hesitatingly  turned  half  around.  The  girl-next-door  was 
opening  her  front  gate.  No  one  else  was  in  sight. 
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Topie,  post- Vanderbilt  (circa  1916) 
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A  Sound  of  Burglars 


There  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
in  this  part  of  the  city  over  robberies,  so  I  was 
hardly  surprised  at  an  incident  which  I  recendy  witnessed.  I  was 
sitting  in  my  room,  studying,  a  night  or  two  ago,  when  sleepiness 
got  the  better  of  me.  My  hand  was  resting  on  three  books  which 
lay  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and  my  story  begins  with  their  fall 
to  the  floor. 

Awakened,  I  replaced  them  and  resumed  my  studying. 
Presently,  a  light  flickered  in  the  hall,  and  the  sound  of  girl’s 
voices,  quivering  with  excitement  caused  me,  out  of  curiosity,  to 
open  my  door  and  peep  out.  I  saw  a  queer  sight  for  three  girls, 
from  the  rooms  opposite  mine,  were  cautiously  tipping  about 
the  hall;  the  foremost  and  bravest,  who  carried  a  candle,  timidly 
poking  about  dark  corners. 

Suddenly,  she  jumped  and  uttered  a  little  squeal,  which 
Girl  Number  Two  repeated  with  added  vigor,  while  Number 
Three  fled  shrieking  to  her  room. 

“I-I  thought  I  saw  something,”  quavered  Girl  Number 

One. 

“It  was  a  queer  noise,  a  while  ago,”  said  Number  Two 

stoutly. 
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Comprehending  the  situation  and  afraid  for  my  safety 
should  they  discover  the  source  of  their  fright,  I  quietly  closed 
my  door  and  tip-toed  to  my  chair. 
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A  Latin  Text  Book 


My  “De  Amicitia”  is  the  worse  for  wear  —  for 
three  month’s  hard  wear.  Its  four  corners  are 
rounded  and  frayed  and  curled  over;  the  backs  are  splotched 
with  light-colored  blisters,  where  they  got  rained  on  and,  on  one, 
is  a  dark  mass  of  pencil  marks  which  bear  evidence  of  an  idle 
half-hour. 

On  the  fly-leaf,  written  in  ink,  very  carefully  and  clearly 
is  my  name  and  “Class  of  ’ll,  Vanderbilt.”  It  is  written  perhaps 
a  little  larger  and  more  conspicuously  than  I  would  write  it  now 
-  but  I  was  a  brand-new  Freshman  then.  Under  tins  inscription 
and  on  the  next  page  are  notes  —  on  Cicero  and  on  more  secular 
affairs. 

The  text  itself  has  so  many  words  under-lined  and  so 
many  grammar  references  inter-linked  that  anyone  but  the 
owner  would  need  a  guide  to  get  through  the  maze. 

The  margins  are  filled  with  private  comments  and 
“spots.”  Each  page  is  stained  a  color,  which,  in  lace  would  be 
called  ecru;  but  in  school-books,  it  is  —  dirt.  Anyway,  each  has 
acquired  its  stain,  like  the  meerschaum1,  through  the  smoke  of 
many  batdes  —  battles  of  mode  and  tense,  number  and  case. 


1  Meerschaum  is  a  soft  white  mineral  used  for  the  bowls  of  smoking 
pipes  that  darkens  with  use  (wikipedia.org). 
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Antique  poppers  were  fueled  by  fire  rather  than  microwaves. 
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Popcorn 


Yesterday  afternoon  we  sat  on  the  floor,  Turkish 
fashion  and  popped  corn.  We  had  some  trouble 
at  first  for  the  fire  blazed  and  smoked  the  corn,  so  we  ate  that. 
By  the  time  the  fire  was  just  right,  the  popcorn  had  given  out 
and  we  had  to  find  some  more. 

We  popped  and  popped,  trying  to  get  enough  to  fill  two 
boxes  but  it  seemed  that  they  would  never  get  full.  The  butter 
gave  out  and  we  got  some  more.  Then  the  salt  gave  out. 

We  made  some  tea  and  rested  while  we  drank  it.  Then 
we  began  again.  Our  arms  ached,  our  eyes  smarted  and  our  faces 
were  parched.  By  the  time  the  first  box  was  full  we  had  secretly 
vowed  never  to  touch  unpopped  popcorn  again. 

Then  we  stopped  long  enough  to  make  some  fudge. 
After  that,  we  got  along  more  rapidly  for  we  made  it  a  rule  to 
pop  a  popper-full  for  each  piece  of  fudge;  but  even  then  we 
were  glad  when  we  had  filled  both  boxes  and  could  go  home  — 
away  from  the  sight  or  scent  of  popcorn. 
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Instructional  technology  pre-dating  whiteboards  and  laptops. 
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There  Came  a  Big  Spider 


In  Math  this  morning  we  saw  a  small  spider  swing 
gently  down  from  the  black-board  to  the  floor. 
When  it  reached  the  floor,  it  started  rapidly  toward  our  seat, 
which  is  in  the  front  row.  Now,  two  or  three  of  us  are  afraid  of 
spiders;  but  Blank  is  especially  so.  When  she  saw  this  one 
advancing  so  steadily,  she  frantically  tore  out  a  sheet  of  paper, 
wadded  it  up  and  flung  it  at  the  offending  spider. 

But  she  had  forgotten  to  aim,  so  her  missile  passed  over 
its  mark.  She  tore  out  another  even  more  frantically  and  threw  it 
even  more  wildly  with  no  better  result  than  before.  In  unfeigned 
terror  she  gathered  up  her  skirts  and,  fascinated,  watched  the 
approach  of  the  fearful  creature. 

Just  then,  however,  she  was  asked  to  go  to  the  board  so 
she  stepped  over  the  spider  with  one  agile  bound,  once,  at  least, 
delighted  at  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  board. 
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Topie’s  niece  and  my  mother,  Katharine  Miller  Meacham  Conover 
(pictured  in  1941)  in  the  biology  lab  of  Southwestern  at  Memphis  (now 
Rhodes  College)  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Her  work  as  a  lab  assistant 
earned  half  her  tuition  for  her  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years.  She 
graduated  in  1943  with  a  degree  in  literature  and  a  life-long  passion  for 
the  sciences. 
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Great  Expectations 


The  desk  in  the  Chemistry-room  last  Friday 
morning  was  littered  with  beakers,  watch-glasses 
and  bottles,  which  showed  that  we  were  to  have  an  experiment 
instead  of  a  lecture.  More  interesting,  however,  was  a  dark,  steel 
cylinder  about  a  yard  long  and  half-a-foot  in  diameter,  which 
was  chained  in  position  on  top  of  a  low,  sturdy  horse,  looking 
not  unlike  a  Fourth  of  July  canon. 

This  stood  in  the  center  of  the  desk  and  Dr.  Dudley,  as 
he  inserted  what  looked  like  a  big  clock-key  in  the  end,  bent 
forward  anxiously.  At  his  nght  hand,  Dr.  Hollinshead  bent  a 
little  farther  forward  —  anxiously.  At  Dr.  Hollinshead’s  right,  Lab 
John  leaned  heavily  over  the  desk  and  gazed  at  the  cylinder 
confidently.  The  class  strained,  silently  expectant.  “Uncle  Dud” 
began  to  turn  the  key,  slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly.  He  drew 
it  out  and  looked,  tned  again,  then  handed  it  to  Dr.  Hollinshead 
who  looked  at  it,  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and  went  away. 

“It  won’t  work,”  said  Uncle  Dud  solemnly. 

Lab  John  wobbled  away  and  the  class  groaned  as  Uncle 
Dud  rusded  the  pages  of  his  notes. 
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Somebody  Said 


cc>~ri  he  Board  not  only  refused  to  raise  it,  but  held 
JL  him  rigidly  to  his  contract.  Somebody  said 
that—.”  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  received  this  morning. 
Through  the  last  three  words,  a  line  was  drawn  and  the  next 
paragraph  was  about  Wall  Street  and  the  money  stringency.1’2 

I  read  the  rest  of  the  letter  half-heartedly,  my  interest 
remaining  fixed  on  the  incomplete  sentence.  I  wondered  what  it 
was  that  “somebody  said”  which  was,  to  the  writer,  rather  so 
terrible  or  so  uninteresting  that  I  might  not  share  the 
knowledge.  Trivial  though  the  words  may  have  originally  been, 
they  were  of  supreme  interest  to  me  now,  so  I  re-read  the  letter 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  reference  or  marginal  inscription  in 
regard  to  what  “somebody  said.”  But  I  found  none. 

I  tried  to  drive  away  the  thought  of  that  half  written 
sentence;  but  its  persistency  so  chafed  me  that  I  dashed  the 
whole  letter  into  the  fire  and  began  to  read  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
story. 


1  3.  Characterized  by  the  scarcity  of  money,  credit  restrictions,  or 
other  financial  strain  (freedictionary.com) 

2  “The  Panic  of  1907  occurred  in  October  when  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  fell  50%  from  its  peak  the  previous  year.  Panic  occurred,  as 
this  was  during  an  economic  recession,  and  there  were  numerous  runs 
on  banks  and  tmst  companies.  The  panic  spread  through  the  nation 
when  many  state  and  local  banks  and  businesses  entered  into 
bankruptcy.”  (Wikipedia.com) 
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Owing  to  Circumstances 
Over  Which  I  Had  No  Control 


Wednesday  morning  I  started  to  the  car-line  in 
quite  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind,  for  I  knew 
that  I  had  ample  time  to  get  to  my  eight  o’clock  class  —  an 
unusual  condition.  Some  of  my  self-satisfaction  oozed  away, 
however,  when,  just  before  I  reached  the  corner,  I  saw  my  car 
whip  past. 

While  waiting  for  the  next  car,  I  calculated  that,  if  I 
made  good  connections  in  the  Transfer,  I  would  still  be  on  time. 
There,  too,  though,  I  just  missed  my  car  and  waited  for  two 
more  minutes.  When,  however,  having  at  last  boarded  a  Broad,  I 
looked  at  the  time.  I  found  that,  if  there  were  no  unreasonable 
delays  and  if  I  took  advantage  of  the  ten  minutes’  grace  after 
the  clock  struck,  I  might  still  get  to  class  on  time. 

For  a  while  we  went  fast  enough  but  then,  at  an  unusual 
delay,  I  looked  out  and  saw  a  half-loaded  dray  standing  across 
the  track.  For  an  instant  I  did  not  see  the  reason  for  this,  but  the 
driver’s  look  of  impatient  wrath  told  me,  as  plainly  as  words, 
that  the  horse  was  balking.  I  sat  tingling  with  impatience  but 
finally,  after  a  long  wait,  the  horse  moved  off  and  the  car  started 
once  more. 

The  motorman  seemed  to  realize  the  time  as  keenly  as 
I,  for  he  put  on  full  speed.  Several  minutes  later,  I  dashed  into 
class  just  in  time  to  breathlessly  answer,  “Here.” 
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Woman  boarding  streetcar  by  jumping  onto  running  board  (1913) 
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City  Life 


Topie  may  not  have  relished  the  commute  from 
Russell  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  to  Vanderbilt  on  the  west, 
but  her  daily  streetcar  travels  made  rich  fodder  for  her  writing. 

Electric  streetcars  arrived  in  Nashville  in  1889  and  a 
network  of  lines  quickly  developed  into  one  of  the  country’s 
first  urban  mass  transit  systems.  The  launch  of  the  Model  T  in 
1908  would  forever  transform  personal  transportation  in 
America;  but  in  1907,  carts,  carriages,  and  cabs  (short  for 
cabriolet,  used  in  abbreviation  then  as  now  to  describe  a  vehicle 
for  hire)  were  still  primarily  horse-powered. 

The  City  Life  essays  reveal  Topie’s  scrutiny  of  detail  and 
ear  for  dialogue.  They  also  show  her  deep  compassion  for 
mankind  in  general,  and  sharp  judgment  of  some  specific 
specimens  —  most  of  whom  are  of  the  male  persuasion. 

-LX 
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Streetcar  (circa  1921) 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
McClung  Historical  Collection 
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Five  Minutes  of  Quiet 


This  is  a  quiet  street,  as  quiet,  perhaps,  as  any  in  the 
city.  Yet  merely  out  of  curiosity,  I  have  just 
listened  carefully  for  five  minutes  and  recorded  all  the  street 
noises  I  heard. 

First,  I  heard  on  a  nearby  line  a  passing  streetcar.  The 
motorman’s  gong  rang  out  distinctly  as  he  passed  another  car. 
Then  my  attention  was  attracted  by  lively  chatter  and  laughter 
on  the  pavement  below,  made,  I  imagined,  by  six  or  eight  young 
people  out  pleasure-seeking.  Before  they  had  gone  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  drowned  out  their  voices.  From  the  sound  I  judged  that 
two  or  three  cabs  were  passing  rapidly. 

Then  again  I  heard  a  car,  the  whir  of  its  wheels  and  the 
grinding  of  its  brakes  and  again  I  heard  people  passing  on  the 
walk  below.  Far  away  a  dog  barked,  then  I  heard  an  answering 
bark  from  another  direction,  another  bark  and  another.  It 
reminded  me  very  strongly  of  an  early  morning  in  the  country 
when  I  have  listened  to  the  cock-crows,  now  right  at  hand,  now 
far,  far  away.  Then,  just  as  I  was  listening  to  the  puffing  and 
blowing  of  an  incoming  train,  I  chanced  to  look  at  my  watch 
and  —  the  time  was  up. 
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Newspaper  delivery  boys  (1910) 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
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The  End 


On  Church  Street  this  afternoon  I  saw  two 
telephone  linemen  at  work,  one  on  the  top  of  a 
pole,  his  companion  on  the  ground  below  The  one  on  the  pole 
began  to  lower  a  rope  to  the  other;  but  the  end  became  tangled 
in  some  way  so  that  when  he  had  let  out  the  rope  to  its  full 
length,  it  was  still  so  far  from  the  ground  as  to  be  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  man  below. 

The  man  on  the  ground  looked  about  helplessly.  He  had 
no  ladder  nor  did  he  have  a  pole  with  which  to  reach  the 
dangling  end,  which  needed  only  a  touch  to  straighten  it.  He 
began  to  scratch  his  head,  a  man’s  involuntary  acknowledgement 
that  he  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Just  then,  a  little  news-boy  came  striding  along  and  he 
stopped  a  moment  to  offer  advice.  He  laid  down  his  papers  and 
permitted  the  man  to  raise  him  up  until  he  half-crouched,  half- 
stood  on  the  other’s  shoulders.  He  gradually  straightened 
himself  and  then,  for  a  wavering  instant,  placing  one  foot  on  the 
man’s  head,  rose  to  his  full  height  and  grasped  — 

The  End. 
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Court  House  and  Public  Square  (circa  1900) 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


A  Street  Scene 


This  afternoon  I  saw  a  little  street-waif  on  the 
broad  flat  back  of  a  draft  horse  which  stood 
hitched  by  the  curbing.  It  was  ludicrously  clear  that  the  littie 
fellow  had  never  before  had  experience  with  a  plaything  like  this; 
so  his  grimy  face  was  one  expanse  of  grin,  as  he  clutched  the 
horse’s  mane  firmly  in  his  hands  and  stood  erect,  first  on  this 
knees,  then  for  one  shaky  second,  on  his  feet. 

He  then  settled  himself  in  a  more  stable  position  and 
began  to  slide  up  and  down  the  horse’s  back,  pulling  himself  to 
and  fro  by  the  harness  strap.  With  every  passing  moment  he 
abandoned  himself  the  more  recklessly  to  the  present  joys,  until, 
in  one  instant  of  utter  carelessness,  he  slid  too  far  down  and 
saved  himself  from  a  seat  of  pain  only  by  tightly  grasping  the 
horse’s  tail,  and  in  this  way  modifying  his  rate  of  descent. 

I  last  saw  him  sitting  astride  one  of  the  shafts,  his  face  a 
composite  of  mingled  amazement  and  disgust. 
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Courthouse  and  Market-Public  Square  (1892) 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


Waiting  for  the  Train 


The  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  courthouse  tower 
point  to  five  minutes  of  two.  The  afternoon  sun 
pours  down  with  such  fierceness  that  is  seems  almost  to  blister 
the  conventional  yellow  and  green  paint  of  the  railroad  station: 
the  small  boys  loitering  about  hop  quickly  over  the  hot  boards 
of  the  platform,  lest  their  bare  feet  be  also  blistered. 

Four  or  five  livery  hacks  are  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
steps  and  before  the  track;  the  lean,  dust-streaked  horses  chafe 
against  their  check-reins,  while  the  drivers  lean  back,  drowsily 
smoking.  In  a  shady  part  of  the  platform  sit  several  men, 
talking,  smoking  and  whittling.  They  are  the  loungers. 

Those,  however,  who  really  have  business  are  easily 
distinguished.  They  stand  in  restless,  fast-talking  groups,  with 
one  eye  ever  on  the  clock,  the  other  on  their  boxes  and  bags;  so 
when  the  clock  strikes  two  and  the  whisde  of  the  approaching 
train  blows,  they  take  a  tighter  grip  on  their  belongings  and 
hasten  to  the  track. 
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Union  Station,  now  a  Wyndham  Historic  Hotel 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
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An  Incident  on  the  Street  Car 


When  the  car  stopped  at  the  Union  Station  this 
afternoon  there  got  on  a  farmer  and  his  wife. 
He  was  carrying  before  him  the  inevitable  gray  telescope  which 
accompanies  the  country  men  in  his  visits  to  the  town. 

When  he  had  piloted  his  wife  to  the  seat  opposite  my 
own,  he  carefully  deposited  the  telescope  in  her  lap  while  he 
reached  into  his  pocket  for  the  fare.  Evidendy,  the  complexity  of 
city  life  taxed  his  wits  to  the  utmost.  He  craned  his  neck  forward 
and  his  Adam’s  apple  worked  up  and  down  like  the  piston  rod 
of  a  steam  engine. 

The  Transfer  station  puzzled  him  at  first.  He  looked 
round  anxiously  for  a  minute  before  he  realized  that  this  was  the 
getting  off  place.  Then  he  relieved  Inis  long-suffering  wife  of  the 
telescope  and  with  an  excited,  “Come  on,  Sallie!”  he  left  the  car. 

Here  I  lost  sight  of  the  couple  for  a  few  minutes  but, 
just  as  my  car  left  the  station,  I  saw  him  accost  a  conductor, 
evidendy  asking  information,  while  near  at  hand,  the  faithful 
Sallie  stood  guard  over  the  telescope. 
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Pan-demonium 


Just  as  my  home-going  car  was  entering  the  Transfer 
today,  I  head  a  mighty  clatter  behind  me  and,  turning 
about,  I  saw  a  large  circular  bundle  about  four  inches  thick, 
evidently  a  tin  pan,  spinning  like  a  top  over  the  floor.  When  it 
ceased  spinning  it  settled  itself  just  on  the  edge  of  the  track  and 
an  old  lady  stooped  down  quickly  to  pick  it  up.  Her  gloved 
hands,  however,  could  not  grasp  the  smooth  package  which, 
thus  impelled,  slid  gently  down  into  the  middle  of  the  track. 

The  old  lady  followed  doggedly,  regardless  of  the  fast 
approaching  car.  A  younger  woman,  her  arms  full  of  similar 
bundles,  shrieked  “Come  back,  Ma,  come  back.”  A  stout 
gentleman  with  a  prosperous  growth  of  moustache  sprang 
forward  and  the  motorman  brought  the  car  to  a  quivering  stand¬ 
still,  just  as  the  old  lady  picked  up  her  pan  and  stepped  off  the 
track,  happy  in  its  recovery  and  all  unconscious  of  the 
excitement  she  had  caused. 
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A  Search  for  Hid  Treasure 


This  afternoon  I  watched  a  little  fellow  stride  into 
the  car  and  seat  himself  well  up  in  the  front. 
When  the  conductor  came  for  his  fare,  he  pulled  off  one  glove, 
unbuttoned  his  over-coat  and  dug  his  hand  far  down  into  his 
trouser-pocket;  then,  after  considerable  effort,  he  drew  it  out  — 
empty.  A  man,  however,  often  forgets  in  which  pocket  he  keeps 
his  fare;  so  the  boy  felt  in  his  over-coat  pocket.  The  search  there, 
too,  was  in  vain;  so,  a  litde  hastily,  he  turned  back  his  over-coat 
and  tried  his  coat-pocket. 

His  face  lighted  as  he  drew  out  his  hand  and  opened  it, 
confidendy.  There  lay  a  button.  The  car  stopped  at  my  street, 
but  I  was  too  interested  to  heed.  The  boy  snatched  off  his  other 
glove  and  felt,  desperately,  in  the  other  pocket  of  his  coat,  over¬ 
coat,  trousers,  but  in  vain.  The  sympathetic  conductor  said, 
“Feel  deep,  son,  feel  deep.”  So  “Son”,  thus  encouraged,  felt  deep 
with  both  hands  at  once.  He  wiggled  and  screwed  desperately,  a 
process  necessary,  I  suppose,  for  “touching  bottom”  of 
trousers-pockets  and,  at  last,  brought  forward  the  recreant  coin. 

As  I  left  the  car,  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  clapping  of 

hands. 
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The  Heart  Courageous 


Tins  afternoon  our  car  struck  and  crushed  the 
wheel  of  a  buggy  in  winch  sat  a  lady  and  three 
small  boys.  The  largest  boy,  who  could  not  have  been  more  than 
nine  years  old,  was  driving.  He  seemed  to  feel  responsible  for 
the  accident  so  when  the  first  shock  of  fright  was  over,  he  began 
to  cry,  partly,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  the  excitement  and  partiy 
on  account  of  humiliation. 

When  the  car,  after  a  short  delay,  moved  on,  a  tiny  girl, 
who  seemed  to  be  at  the  height  of  that  self-reliant  period  just 
following  the  go-cart1  days,  turned  to  her  mother  and  said 
reproachfully,  £  What  did  that  little  boy  cry  for?  I  didn’t.” 

Her  mother  replied  that  the  little  boy  was  frightened, 
whereupon  Miss  Toddler  remarked  scornfully,  “What  was  he 
frightened  for?  I  wasn’t.” 

But  her  mother  tried  in  vain  to  explain  “what  for;” 
because,  like  many  of  her  kind,  even  those  who  have  passed  the 
wisdom-tooth  days,  the  youngster  could  not  appreciate  the 
difference  between  a  situation  as  it  appears  and  a  situation  as  it 
really  is. 


1  3.  A  small  frame  on  casters  designed  to  help  support  a  child  learning 
to  walk,  (thefreedictionary.com) 
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Inquisitive  Clarence 


The  seat  behind  me  on  the  car  this  evening  was 
occupied  by  an  old  lady  and  a  small  boy  who  had 
a  high  and  very  penetrating  voice,  so  I  heard  this  conversation: 

“Granny,  did  you  say  my  new  shoes  were  a  Christmas 

gift?” 

“Yes.” 

“My  sweater,  too?” 

“Yes.” 

“Kin  I  wear  'em  to  Sunday  School?” 

“Yes.” 

“Kin  I  wear  'em  to  schools” 

“No.  Don’t  talk  so  much.” 

A  pause;  then,  “Granny,  how  much  money  have  you  got?” 

“Eight  dollars  a  week,”  spoken  softly 
“Do  you  ever  save  any?” 

“No,”  severely. 

“Granny,  how  much  board  do  you  pay  mamma?” 

“Three  dollars.  Now  don’t  open  your  mouth  another 

time!” 

“My  sweater’ll  be  too  big.” 

“It’ll  draw  up  in  the  wash.” 

“W’unt  a  cinch!  Mamma  kin  wash  Bro’  Jim’s  overcoat 
for  me,  then,  can’t  she?” 
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:tNo!  That  will  do-o-o-!” 


As  I  left  the  car,  I  heard  him  exclaim  joyfully,  “An’  his 
pants,  too.  Mine  is  already  drawed  up!” 
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The  Pride  Which  Goeth... 


This  afternoon,  my  car  was  moving  rather  slowly 
through  one  of  the  crowded  streets;  so  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  a  young  man  who  was  standing  on  the 
corner,  dressed  in  the  smartest  of  “smart  clothing”  from  the 
high-heeled,  pigeon-toed  shoes1  to  the  soft  hat  which  drooped 
over  one  ear  and  flapped  on  the  back  of  his  neck  when  he 
moved.  He  had  just  lighted  his  pipe.  He  stepped  forward 
negligently,  evidently  intending  to  board  the  slowly  moving  car. 

He  must  have  had  his  foot  almost  on  the  step  when  his 
pipe  turned  suddenly  upside  down,  spilling  the  fire  and  hot 
ashes  squarely  on  his  outstretched  hand.  He  sprang  backward,  as 
though  hurled  by  some  mighty  power,  and  vigorously  rubbed 
his  injured  hand  against  his  coat  sleeve. 

He  then  re-adjusted  his  pipe  and  again  rubbed  his  hand 
—  this  time  gendy  and  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  all  the  while 
staring,  open-mouthed,  in  the  direction  of  the  receding  car. 


1  No  reference  for  “pigeon-toed”  shoes  was  found  but  for  some 
background  on  men’s  footwear  fashions  between  1870  and  1914:  “The 
toes  of  men’s  footwear  were  one  of  the  few  things  that  changed  in  this 
period.  In  1885,  there  was  a  change  to  a  pointed  toe,  but  only  seven 
years  later,  broad  toes  came  back  into  fashion.  Finally,  by  1906,  men 
were  offered  a  variety  of  styles.  Pointed,  rounded  or  oval  toes  were  all 
available  for  sale  to  the  fashionable  man.”  (footwearhistory.com) 
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The  ‘Squire 


Very,  very  often  have  I  watched  The  ‘Squire 
coming  down  the  street.  He  is  rather  low  and 
heavy-built  and,  at  each  step,  he  sways  gently  from  side  to  side 
as  though  limping  on  both  feet  at  once.  He  carries  a  great, 
glistening  yellow  walking-stick  winch  reminds  one  of  the 
“weaver’s  beam.”  He  does  not  use  it  as  a  support,  however,  but 
to  measure  distances;  for,  at  every  fifth  or  sixth  step,  he  taps  it 
on  the  ground  with  a  gentle  thud. 

A  broad-brimmed  Panama  rests  on  his  fine,  silver-gray 
hair  and  shades  his  ruddy  face.  The  lower  part  of  his  face  is 
concealed  by  a  thick  beard,  which  spreads  out  like  a  partially- 
opened  fan,  and  whose  color  —  once  red  —  is  “as  the  sand  of  the 
sea.” 

His  coat  —  in  summer  -  is  a  glittering  alpaca;  his 
trousers  are  gray  and  his  shoes  are  the  eminently  comfortable 
kind  which  slide  on  at  a  jerk  and  off  at  a  kick,  independent, 
alike,  of  buttons,  strings  and  distinctive  shape. 
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The  Two  Conch-Shells 


C  7 ou  can’t  mistake  the  house,  for  there  is  a 

Jl  conch-shell  at  each  end  of  the  top  step,”  I 
heard  one  lady  say  to  another  on  the  car  yesterday.  I  had  seen 
that  house  myself,  so  on  my  walk  tins  afternoon  I  went  past  it. 

It  is  a  frame  cottage,  a  description  of  which  might  apply 
to  any  one  of  a  hundred  others,  until  one  mentioned  the  two 
conch-shells;  but  they  differentiate  this  house  from  all  others  I 
have  ever  seen.  They  lie  like  passive  watch-dogs,  pink  mouths 
turned  toward  the  street,  seeming  to  catch  not  only  the  dust  and 
soot,  but  also  the  jangle  of  the  street  cars,  the  rattle  of  wagons, 
the  noises  of  whistles  and  bells. 

I  thought  of  the  time  when,  as  a  child,  I  held  conch- 
shells  to  my  ear  to  hear  the  roar  of  the  sea  and  I  wondered  if 
these  two  still  echoed  it  or  if  they  clanged  with  city-noises. 
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Juliet,  the  Rothrock  family  mare  in  Trenton,  Tennessee  (circa  1901). 
The  girl  in  the  buggy  looks  like  Topie’s  sister  and  my  grandmother, 
Katharine.  Juliet  was  a  descendent  of  Tom  Hal,  a  famous  saddle 
stallion  of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  period.  According  to 

Topie,  “Tom  Hal  was  horseflesh  to  be  proud  of _  The  Hal  horses 

were  the  aristocrats  of  the  saddle  horse  family.” 
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Country  Life 


Family  can  be  a  complicated  convention  in  the 

South.  Most  Southerners,  for  better  or  worse, 

are  strongly  influenced  by  their  family  of 

origin  —  but  you  may  need  a  map  to  navigate  the  switchbacks 

and  mergers  in  a  typical  family  tree.  Likewise,  the  institution  of 

the  church  usually  shapes  a  Southerner’s  code  of  conduct  and 

general  outlook  —  whether  as  a  point  of  adherence  or  departure. 

As  the  daughter  of  Presbyterian  minister  John  Thomas 

Rochrock,  Topie’s  formative  years  were  steeped  in  scripture  and 

catechism.  This  influence  is  on  full-display  in  a  1 906  diary  entry, 

as  she  ponders  her  future  with  melodramatic  youthful  fervor: 

I  have  consecrated  my  life  to  the  foreign  mission  field 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  my  own.  I  often  wonder  if  I 
will  ever  complete  a  medical  course  and  become  a 
missionary.  Difficulties  lie  on  the  way  to  be  overcome. 
There  I  see  a  life  of  “solitary  blessedness”  and  an  old 
age.  I  can  hardly  see  so  far  but  I  know  it  must  come  — 
of  perhaps  poverty  and  loneliness. 
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Prodded  by  the  Vanderbilt  professors,  she  would  soon 
examine,  question,  redefine  and  in  many  ways  rebel  against  her 
teenage  beliefs.  But  her  familial  relationship  with  organized 
religion  —  and  her  insider’s  view  of  the  politics  and  economic 
constraints  inherent  in  a  pastor’s  job  —  indelibly  shaped  her 
opinions. 

Topie  had  two  older  sisters,  Margaret  and  Katharine, 
and  two  older  brothers,  Tom  and  Herron.  Their  mother,  Utopia 
Herron  died  when  Topie  was  three  months  old;  Margaret  was  7, 
Katharine  was  6,  Tom  was  3  and  Herron  only  2.  Topie  was  sent 
to  live  with  her  mother’s  sister,  Martha  Jane  Herron  Holmes 
who  lived  “two  miles  out  in  the  country.”  Their  father’s  sister, 
Martha  Jane  Rothrock  (whom  they  called  Auntie)  moved  in  to 
manage  the  household  and  help  raise  the  children. 

In  1892,  at  the  age  of  2,  Topie  left  the  Holmes’  country 
home  to  rejoin  the  family  in  Trenton.  This  move  required  some 
adjustment: 

I  still  remember  the  plaintive  early  morning  calls  of  the 
doves  in  the  fields.  All  this  freedom  and  beauty 
belonged  to  me  alone.  At  home  in  town,  my  range  was 
limited.  In  the  country,  I  had  my  own  way.  At  home, 
among  my  older  sisters  and  brothers,  I  was  trimmed 
quickly  down  to  size. 

The  family  grew  once  more  in  1896  when  Topie ’s  father 
married  Tennessee  Gilmore  Byrn,  their  mother’s  first  cousin. 
Topie  describes  her  as  “a  very  solid  Presbyterian  and  a  sincere, 
practicing  Christian  of  goodwill  . . .  practical,  economical,  no- 
nonsense  —  in  Father’s  word,  ‘forthright.’”  The  children  called 
her  Mother  and  Topie  speculates  that  “our  kinship  doubtless 
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helped  her  fit  into  our  ready-made  family  —  not  an  easy  task.” 

Cousin  Tennie  (as  she  was  called)  and  Father  and  Auntie  would 

continue  to  live  together  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

In  1900,  Topie’s  father  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor 

of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Somerville.  Fler  older  sisters 

were  already  away  at  school,  leaving  9-year-old  Topie  and 

brothers  Tom  (age  13)  and  Flerron  (age  12)  to  settle  into  a  new 

school,  church,  and  town.  Topie  found  Somerville  congenial  and 

recalls  their  church-provided  housing  fondly. 

The  manse  was  a  comfortable  home  fronting  on  a  dead¬ 
end  street.  At  the  back  it  extended  down  a  gentle  slope 
through  an  old  orchard  and  a  pasture  to  the  lazy  Loosa 
Hatchie.  In  the  backyard  were  the  smokehouse  and 
henhouse;  adjoining  were  the  stable  and  the  garden. 
Under  the  back  porch  was  a  cistern  which  held  rain 
water  from  the  roof,  our  water  supply.  Coal  oil  lamps 
for  lights,  Juliet  and  the  buggy  for  transportation,  a  cow 
for  milk  and  butter  —  not  modern  even  by  standards  75 
years  ago,  but  comfortable  enough  and  in  a  friendly 
community. 

During  the  summer  of  1907,  after  finishing  Ward’s  in 

the  spring  and  before  starting  Vanderbilt  in  the  fall,  Topie  got 

another  pronounced  taste  of  country  living.  Here’s  how  she  tells 

the  story  some  60  years  later: 

At  home  one  day  Father  announced  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  had  offered  a  two-month 
summer  teaching  position  in  a  country  school  near 
Somerville  for  either  Tom  or  Herron  at  thirty  dollars  a 
month.  Tom  and  Herron  weren’t  interested,  but  I 
proposed  that  I  should  take  it  —  sixty  dollars  sounded 
like  a  lot  of  money  to  me.  Somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
they  agreed  for  me  to  take  the  job. 
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Mother  outfitted  me  with  shirt-waists  and  a  long  skirt;  I 
tucked  my  hair  into  a  knot  on  top  of  my  head  and 
shortly  before  my  17th  birthday  became  the  one  and 
only  teacher  at  Liberty  School.  It  was  in  a  country 
church  seven  miles  from  Somerville;  there  were  15  or 
20  pupils  in  seven  different  grades.  I  was  to  teach  all 
subjects,  all  grades.  The  Taylors,  a  substantial  farm 
family  near  the  school,  boarded  the  teacher  from 
Monday  to  Friday  because  they  had  the  most  children  in 
the  school. 

What  if  anything  the  pupils  learned  I  don’t  know.  I  gave 
them  all  I  had  and  they  responded  with  friendship  and 
good  behavior  and  sometimes  a  bit  of  interest. 

At  the  Taylors,  the  parlor  was  my  room  except  when  the 
Preacher  came  and  then  I  had  to  bunk  in  the  loft  with 
the  children.  After  supper  the  children  begged  for 
stories  so  we  sat  on  the  porch  and  I  gave  them  my 
version  of  Old  Testament  history,  in  which  at  that  time 
I  was  proficient.  How  hungry  they  were  for  experience 
outside  the  limits  of  everyday  living! 

My  Liberty  School  days  were  unique;  exacting,  hard, 
rewarding.  To  me,  it  was  a  personal  venture  almost  back 
into  pioneer  times.  And  the  sixty  dollar  salary  certainly 
helped  to  get  me  started  at  Vanderbilt. 

Many  of  the  most  engaging  Country  Life  essays  paint 
vivid  descriptions  of  places,  and  the  teeming  plant  and  animal 
life  in  those  places.  There  are  a  few  family  anecdotes  and  also 
two  portraits  of  African  Americans,  which  employ  language  that 
was  both  proper  and  respectful  within  the  context  of  the  time. 

-LX 
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My  Home 


£  C  o  you’ve  come  at  last:  Yes,  that  is  our  house  at 
^-^the  end  of  the  street,  with  the  long,  shady 
porch.  When  we  get  nearer  you  can  see  that  there  is  a  maple  tree 
shading  it,  and  the  vine  is  a  Crimson  Rambler.  It  is  a  story-and- 
a-half  house  and  the  rooms  are  built  on  each  side  of  the  long 
hall;  the  room  at  the  left  end  of  the  porch  is  Father’s  study, 
which  was  added  to  the  house  only  a  few  years  ago. 

“If  you  were  interested,  I  might  show  you  the  ‘un¬ 
peeled’  logs  used  for  the  under-pinning  of  the  house;  I  might 
chip  off  a  bit  of  plaster  and  show  you  the  old-fashioned,  hang- 
split  lathes;  and  I  might  draw  out  a  square,  hand-wrought  nail  — 
all  this  to  show  how  very  old  the  house  is  —  but  I  won’t  do  any 
of  these  things.  Instead,  we’ll  go  and  rest  awhile. 

“This  is  the  sitting-room;  it  has  east  and  south 
exposure;  I  do  think  it  is  pleasant.  I  like  it  especially  in  the 
winter,  when  the  fire-glow  mellows  the  light  and  softens  the 
tints  of  the  pictures.  Then  we  light  the  big  log,  draw  our  chairs 
up  to  the  fire  and  talk  or  read.  Here,  on  the  left  of  the  fire-place, 
is  the  book-case;  in  the  opposite  corner  is  the  piano  and,  in  this 
corner,  Aunt  keeps  several  of  her  prettiest  pot-plants  —  ferns  in 
the  summer,  chrysanthemums  in  the  winter. 

“If  you  are  rested,  though,  I  will  show  you  the  other 
rooms.  There  isn’t  much  to  say  of  the  hall,  here,  except  that, 
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summer  or  winter,  it  affords  a  prettier  view,  from  its  door-ways, 
than  any  other  hall  in  Somerville.  From  the  front  door,  we  step 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  town;  from  the  back  we  walk  over  the 
yielding,  plowed  earth  into  a  dark,  cool  grove. 

“This  is  Aunt’s  room,  just  across  the  hall  from  the 
sitting-room.  The  dresser,  the  couch,  the  chairs,  the  bed,  the 
table,  all  bear  our  heel-marks,  indelible  impressions  made  years 
ago;  and  even  the  clock  shows  marks  of  the  time  when  we  were 
convalescing  from  measles,  and  because  we  had  done  everything 
else  and  time  hung  heavy  on  our  hands,  we  washed  its  face  and 
hands. 

“Here  is  the  Back-Room  —  really  the  trunk-room.  As 
you  see,  it  contains  several  trunks,  the  guns  and  fishing  rods. 
When  extra  delegates  or  visiting  preachers  come,  somebody  has 
to  move  into  the  Back  Room  for  a  few  days.  On  the  right  side 
are  shelves  built  into  the  wall.  I  don’t  know  what  their  original 
use  was;  but  we  have  always  used  them  as  a  book-case. 

“This  is  my  sister’s  room  and  Father’s  is  just  opposite. 
There  are  the  dining  room,  kitchen  and  pantry  at  the  end  of  the 
porch.  They  are  not  a  part  of  the  original  building  but  a  kind  of 
post-script  added  almost  half  a  century  after  the  main  building 
was  completed. 

“Now  we’ll  go  to  the  Study.  You  see,  by  the  folding-bed, 
that  this  room,  too,  is  semi- convertible;  but  the  big  desk-table 
and  two  book-cases  betray  its  real  character 

“All  the  house?  Why,  we  haven’t  seen  the  upstairs  yet! 
I’ll  just  tell  you  about  that,  though.  It  is  really  only  a  half-story 
and  has  three  rooms,  mine  and  my  brothers.’  Mine  contains  a 
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Morris  chair,1  a  desk,  a  table,  a  bed,  two  or  three  easy-chairs  and 
a  row  of  my  pet  books.  There  is  a  splendid  view  from  my  north 
window  —  acres  and  acres  of  cotton-fields  against  the  dark-green 
background  of  the  cypress  trees  in  the  Bottom. 

“The  other  rooms  are  a  good  deal  like  mine,  except  for 
the  window,  and  the  — :  Well,  I  declare!  Wake  up!  That’s  all.”2 


1  A  large  easy  chair  with  arms,  an  adjustable  back,  and  removable 
cushions  (thefreedictionary.com) 

2  This  seems  to  have  been  exercise  in  crafting  an  essay  in  which  only  the 
first  sentence  -  or  the  first  part  of  the  first  sentence  —  of  each 
paragraph  can  be  strung  together  to  create  a  cohesive  summary  of  the 
theme. 
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Topie  (third  from  right)  with  cousins  and  friends  (circa  1916) 


The  Kind  of  Woman  I  Like  Best 


When  Mary  visits  us  in  the  summertime,  our 
neighbors  are  frankly  pleased;  for  she  is, 
certainly,  an  attractive  girl:  always  daintily  dressed,  always 
vivacious,  she  easily  makes  herself  welcome  anywhere.  We, 
however,  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  fact  that  she  has  to  sleep 
late  in  the  morning  and  have  a  hot  breakfast  served  at  ten 
o’clock.  While  she  is  here,  we  wear  smooth  the  walk  to  the  Post 
Office,  for  she  is  always  expecting  a  letter.  No  one  may  play 
tennis  during  her  visit,  for  she  doesn’t  enjoy  the  game.  And  our 
suppers  cease  to  be  a  pleasure,  for  the  ice-tea  gets  hot  again 
while  she  is  rearranging  her  hair. 

We  usually  have  Louise  come  out  after  Mary’s  visit;  for 
everything  seems  to  run  smoothly  when  she  is  about.  While  she 
may  not  talk  so  interestingly  as  Mary,  yet  she  is  a  splendid 
listener.  Her  dress  is  usually  a  little  mussed  before  the  evening  is 
over,  for  the  children  love  to  play  about  her.  Breakfast  is  never 
ready  before  Louise  is.  No  letter  is  so  important  for  her  as  to 
occasion  an  extra  trip  to  the  Post  Office.  And,  though  she 
doesn’t  play  tennis  herself,  yet  she  likes  nothing  better  than  to 
watch  others  play. 

This  is  the  kind  of  woman  I  like  best. 
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Topie’s  brother,  William  Herron  Rothrock  (1888-1949) 
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The  Kind  of  Man  I  Like  Best 


The  man  who  most  nearly  —  in  all  the  phases  of  life 
—  fills  my  ideal  is  rather  tall  and  slender,  erect  and 
alert.  He  has  some  regard  for  appearances,  for  his  hat  is  never 
broken  in,  his  coat-collar  is  always  clean  and  his  trousers  aren’t 
baggy  about  the  knees.  His  hair  may  be  rumpled  sometimes,  but 
it  is  always  well- trimmed.  His  tie  may  slip,  but  the  collar  is  always 
clean. 

He  walks  with  quick,  confident  strides,  as  though  to  an 
appointment  with  the  President.  He  meets  good  and  bad  news 
with  the  same  invincible  energy  and  broad  smile.  He  knows 
every  detail  of  his  business;  he  has  wide  capacities,  interests  and 
sympathies. 

He  has  Inis  faults:  for  instance,  he  dunks  that  whatever 
he  can  do  everyone  else  can  do,  too;  he  thinks  that  whatever 
anyone  else  can  do,  he  can  do,  and  improve  it.  For  this  reason 
his  well-meant  offers  of  assistance  are  frequently  rejected  with 
more  vigor  than  tact. 
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An  old  plantation  home  in  Louisiana 
similar  to  the  home  described. 
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On  A  Wager 


The  house  stood  gaunt  and  silent  in  the  great  yard: 
a  grove  of  dwarfed,  compact  trees  cloaked  it  from 
daily  view;  tall,  stiff,  brandling  weeds  were  rooted  between  the 
worn,  crumbling  bricks  of  the  broad  walk.  The  moon  lighted 
the  magnolia  leaves  with  a  ghastly,  greenish  light.  The  gate 
opened  reluctantly  and  with  a  shriek  of  its  rusty  lunges  that 
stiffened  our  hair  and  sent  icy  thrills  down  our  backs. 

We  pushed  our  way  hesitatingly  through  the  weeds  into 
the  black,  dark,  shadow  of  the  low,  vine-covered  porch. 
Breathless  and  tense  in  every  muscle,  we  stepped  upon  the 
porch  and  raised  a  hand  to  the  cold,  rusty  knocker  (this  had 
been  our  wager)  when  suddenly  a  cool  wind  fanned  us  and 
something  soft  brushed  our  cheeks.  There  was  a  hushed  whir 
and  a  gentle  rustle;  but  we  had  already  escaped  from  the 
haunted  place,  and,  away  off,  we  heard  the  softly  muffled  hoot 
of  an  owl. 
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First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Somerville  where  Topie’s  father, 
the  Reverend  lohn  Thomas  Rothrock,  was  pastor  from  1900  to  1913. 
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Caught  in  the  Act 


M  y  father  tells  the  following  tale: 

“I  was  the  next  youngest  of  six  children.  My  father  was 
one  of  those  stern  Calvinists,  whose  creed  was  as  long  and 
inflexible  as  our  new  lightening  rod.  At  bed-time  each  night  we 
had  family  prayers  and  the  beginning  and  the  end  were  as  far 
apart  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 

“Once  or  twice  we  children  went  to  sleep  but  failed  to 
wake  up  when  the  Amen  was  said,  and,  in  consequence,  had  to 
recite  in  the  Catechism  from  the  Moral  Law  to  the  Conclusion 
of  the  Ten  Commandments;  so  I  devised  a  plan  for  keeping 
awake.  As  soon  as  all  eyes  were  closed,  I  would  raise  myself  and 
crawl  softly  from  chair  to  chair,  and  child  to  child,  whispering 
and  giggling,  but  always  listening  for  the  conclusion,  And  when 
at  last...’  Then  I  would  scurry  back  to  my  chair  and  cover  my 
eyes  tightly. 

“But  one  night,  I  don’t  know  why,  Father  left  off  that 
last  part;  so  when  the  prayer  ended  and  he  looked  up,  he  saw  me 
kneeling  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  blushing  hotly.  Father, 
however,  had  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  so  his  rebuke  ended  in  a 
laugh  that  he  had  tried,  in  vain,  to  check.  And,  after  that,  the 
prayers  weren’t  so  long.” 
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Jack,  Laura,  and  Stewart  Meacham  (circa  1911) 
Old  Me e tin’  House,  Green  Springs,  North  Carolina 


Goin5 1’  Meetin5 


In  some  parts  of  our  country  a  two-horse  wagon  is  a 
“bob”  and  in  the  lull  of  farm  activity  which  just 
precedes  fodder-pullm,’  your  country  friend  asks  nothing  better 
than  a  pair  of  farm  horses  and  a  bob  with  a  “sprang  seat.”  Then 
there  are  frequent  trips  to  meetin’  even  though  it  may  be  ten 
miles  away,  and  the  bob  is  filled  with  couples,  old  and  young, 
meetin’  bound. 

But  the  sprang  seat  is  always  a  place  of  honor.  I  once 
had  the  privilege  of  a  trip  to  meetin’  on  the  sprang  seat  of  a  bob 
and  the  memory  stands  out,  clear-cut  and  distinct,  from  the 
memory  of  many  quaint  customs  with  which  I  became 
acquainted  last  summer. 

It  was  a  cool,  clear  night  and  the  moon  was  full.  The 
wind  whistled  in  our  ears  as  we  drove  along.  When  we  passed 
through  a  strip  of  woodland,  the  protruding  switches  whipped 
our  faces.  We  bent  low  and  the  boughs  brushed  our  backs. 

Further  on,  the  horses  slued  as  a  pack  of  hounds 
dashed  across  the  road,  hot  on  the  trail  of  a  possum.  In  the 
“sulphurous  preachin’”  which  followed  our  journey’s  end,  I 
pictured  to  myself  the  final  act  in  the  tragedy  of  a  possum’s  life 
-  if  a  possum’s  life  be  tragedy  -  his  fall  into  the  open  jaws  of  the 
savage  dogs. 
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“Topie’s  Clock”  came  to  my  family’s  home  when  Topie  divvied  up  the 
contents  of  her  Gatlinburg  cabin  in  the  1970’s.  A  well-intentioned  guest 
had  replaced  the  mechanical  clockworks  years  before  without  Topie’s 
permission,  earning  her  ire  instead  of  her  gratitude.  While  not  the 
childhood  clock  she  describes,  it  is  similar  in  style  and  from  the  same 
time  period. 
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The  Family  Clock 


O 


ur  clock  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  our  big 
leather-bound  Webster’s  Dictionary.  Its  frame  is 
entirely  dark  wood  except  for  the  door,  which  contains  two 
panels  of  glass.  The  upper  and  larger  panel  is  of  clear  glass, 
through  which  we  see  the  time.  The  lower,  however,  is  aflame 
with  a  bouquet  of  highly  colored  flowers,  painted  on  a  dark 
background.  This  panel  is  not  only  “a  joy  forever,”  but  it  also 
serves  to  screen  the  swinging  pendulum  from  too  curious  eyes 
or  too-meddlesome  fingers. 

On  top  of  the  clock  lies  the  big,  polished  brass-key, 
which  may  be  touched  only  on  winding  day  and  then  only  by  the 
winder.  Inside,  out  of  reach  of  the  pendulum,  wheels,  and 
springs  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  souvenirs,  foreign  coins, 
charms  and  “luck-stones.”  In  view  of  the  responsibility  of 
guarding  such  treasure,  we  must  not  judge  the  old  clock  too 
harshly  if  it  sometimes  stops  to  rest. 
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Father,  Rev.  John  Thomas  Rothrock 
and  Auntie,  his  sister  Martha  Jane  Rothrock  (circa  1916) 


My  First  Story 


C  C  "IV  yr y  child,”  said  my  father,  handing  me  two 
F_  ▼  JLsheets  of  legal-cap  paper,  “if  you’ll  write 
me  a  good  story,  I’ll  give  you  a  quarter.”  Hastily  calculating  how 
many  pieces  of  marble-candy  that  meant,  I  shut  myself  up  in  a 
quiet  room,  where  —  after  taking  an  invoice  of  my  stock  of 
information  and  my  father’s  ignorance  —  I  wrote  boldly,  “Two 
Dauntless  Cowboys.” 

At  first  I  wrote  diffidently,  or  even  painfully:  at  the  end 
of  each  sentence,  I  chewed  my  pen  as  I  sought  for  another. 
Soon,  however,  I  began  to  conceive  my  heroes  as  two  real  boys 
in  highly  interesting  positions;  I  raced  them  through  numberless 
encounters  with  bucking  ponies,  Indians  and  tigers.  This  I  wrote 
until  I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  put  on  the  bottom  of  the  last 
page,  “To  be  continued.”  Then  I  carried  it,  while  the  ink  was 
scarcely  yet  dry,  to  my  father. 

In  the  pride  of  my  creations,  I  forgot,  momentarily,  my 
pay;  but  I  was  keen  to  notice  the  twitching  of  his  lips  and  the 
quavering  of  his  voice  as  he  handed  me  the  quarter,  saying, 
“Next  time,  Youngster,  watch  after  quality  rather  than  quantity.” 
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The  Spring 


The Spmg  ,,,heb” oi;  “°*k 

JL  spurts  up  in  three  strong  jets,  eddies  round  the 
roots  of  the  tree  and  the  faint  undulations  lap  the  muddy  banks 

—  once  moss-covered,  but  now  worn  smooth  by  many  feet  and 
made  slippery  by  water.  Then  the  water  slips  silently  away,  under 
a  tangled  arch-way  of  blackberry  bushes  and  bamboo  vine,  to 
join  the  creek  a  few  yards  distant. 

The  surrounding  trees  shut  out  the  sun  from  the 
surface;  so  when  we  look  into  it,  we  see  —  not  our  reflection  — 
but  a  little,  whirling  column  of  sand  and  twigs,  borne  upward 
for  a  distance  on  the  gushing  water,  then  settling  gently  round 
the  mouth  of  the  jet,  as  ants  arrange  sand  round  their  hills. 

One  cannot  stand  here  for  the  space  of  a  mosquito-bite 

—  and  there  are  many  mosquitoes  —  without  becoming  infused 
with  the  spirit  of  the  place:  his  ears  tingle  with  the  woods’ 
noises,  his  nostrils  quiver  with  the  woods’  odors.  Even  the  most 
fastidious  cannot  refuse  the  invitation  of  a  battered  tin  cup, 
which  hangs  on  the  oak,  and  he  drinks  in  great  gulps  —  greedy 
of  the  water,  which  trickles  down  though  the  rusty  leaks. 
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The  Devil’s  Cup 


The  Devil’s  Cup  is  a  silent,  stagnant  pool  of  muddy 
water;  in  appearance,  not  unlike  a  hundred  “wet- 
weather  ponds”  of  West  Tennessee.  It  is  different,  however,  in 
that  no  man  has  ever  seen  its  bottom;  some  even  say  it  has  none. 
It  has  a  scanty  border  of  ragged  bushes  and  dwarfed  trees, 
which  seem  to  have  been  poisoned  by  mere  contact  with  the 
baleful  water;  for,  twenty  feet  away,  flourish  great,  green  sweet- 
gums  and  sycamores. 

The  ground  around  The  Devil’s  Cup,  though  dark  and 
rich  with  the  water  sediment  of  years,  is  barren  and,  usually, 
cracked  and  seamed  with  the  sun’s  heat.  Here  and  there,  in  the 
adamantine1  clay,  is  an  old  cow- track  sunk  deep;  but  the  only 
other  signs  of  life  about  the  stricken  pool  are  the  snake  holes, 
with  the  little  earth  mounds  reared  around  their  mouths,  and  the 
trail  of  the  terrapin  through  the  one-time  mud. 


1  3.  Unyielding;  inflexible  (thefreedictionary.com) 
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Topie  in  a  rose  thicket  (circa  1917) 

Mary  U.  Rothrock  Papers 
McClung  Historical  Collection 
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The  Blackberry  Patch 


Down  in  the  Bottom  is  a  blackberry  thicket, 
whose  bushes  spread  out  in  tangled  masses  five 
or  six  feet  high.  It  is  penetrable  only  by  the  narrow,  winding 
cattle -paths  which  cross  and  re -cross  in  such  a  maze  that  one 
might  easily  follow  them  for  hours  at  a  time  without  reaching 
the  cool,  dark  shade  of  the  trees  beside  the  creek. 

The  long,  supple  shoots,  bending  under  their  glittering 
black  loads,  meet  over  the  cow-paths.  No  breath  of  wind  sways 
them;  the  midday  sun  draws  out  a  warm,  sickening  odor  of 
over-ripe  berries;  a  purple,  decaying  berry  drops  down  upon  the 
hard  clay  below  and  spatters.  Overhead,  two  or  three  bees  hum 
about;  the  gray  armored  melon-bug  crawls  from  branch  to 
branch.  Underfoot  is  an  almost  tropical  abundance  of  little, 
living  things  -  crickets,  katydids,  ants  and  spiders;  swarms  of 
little  black  insects  cover  the  fallen  berries. 

In  the  Berry  Patch  is  a  satiety1  of  rich,  suffocating  odor; 
of  buzzing,  humming,  monotonous  sound;  and  of  clinging, 
crawling  motion.  All  this  life,  now  at  its  highest,  tomorrow  in  its 
decay.  Yet,  within  a  stone’s  throw  are  the  cypresses,  ever  green 
and  living,  the  tender,  sweet- smelling  grass  and  the  cool,  swift- 
running  stream. 

1  2  :  the  revulsion  or  disgust  caused  by  overindulgence  or  excess 
(merriam-webster.com) 
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The  Bottom  Corn-Patch 


The  Bottom  Corn-Patch  is  a  field  comprising  seven 
or  eight  acres  of  land  so  marshy  that  water  stands 
between  its  high-thrown  ridges,  even  far  into  the  hot,  dry 
summer.  Then,  when  other  corn  is  stinted  and  yellow,  this  corn 
stands  eight  feet  high,  in  green  magnificence;  when  a  slight  wind 
makes  other  corn  rattle  and  crackle,  this  corn  gives  a  soft  rustle, 
which  remains  distinct  from,  through  in  harmonies  with,  the 
swirl  of  the  near-by  creek  and  the  gentle  stir  of  the  trees  along 
its  bank. 

It  seems  ever  morning  in  the  Bottom  Corn-Patch:  the 
blades  always  feel  damp,  as  if  with  dew;  the  air,  itself,  is  cool  and 
moist,  as  at  sun-rise.  One  smells  the  odor  of  the  growing,  green 
stalks,  an  indescribable,  evanescent  odor,  unspeakably  delightful. 
With  it  blends  the  more  distinct,  more  pungent  odor  of  sweet- 
gum.  So  one  runs  his  eyes  over  the  smooth,  glittering  trunks  of 
the  sycamores  beside  the  fence,  looking  for  the  rough  bark  of 
the  sweet-gum,  with  its  fragrant,  sticky  “tap.” 
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In  ‘The  Squire’s’  Apple  Orchard 


One  warm,  sultry  summer  afternoon  we  sat  under 
the  The  Squire’s  “Ben  Dave’s”1  trees,  nibbling 
green  apples  and  salt.  The  odor  of  bruised  clover  beneath  our 
feet  was  heavy  in  our  nostrils;  the  long  drought  had  made  it  so 
pungently  irritating  that  we  felt  constantly  impelled  to  sneeze.  A 
few  bees  buzzed  about  in  their  zigzag  courses  from  one  blossom 
to  another  which  swayed  heavily  under  the  added  weight;  in  the 
“back  thicket,”  some  sparrows  sputtered  a  little,  rustled  about, 
then  became  silent  again. 

We  watched  a  spider  suspended  from  the  lowest  limb  as 
it  swung  slowly  back  and  forth  with  the  breath  of  the  wind.  Two 
or  three  calves  wandered  lisdessly  along  the  road  to  the  watering 
trough:  there,  barely  tasting  the  water,  they  impatiently  tossed 
their  heads  and  pawed  the  ground  restlessly. 

Suddenly,  we  felt  great,  warm  splashes  on  our  faces  and 
necks  and  arms;  we  saw  the  ram  beginning  to  plaster  down  the 
duck,  gray-white  dust  of  the  road,  so  we  said  good-bye  and 
scrambled  hastily  toward  our  homes. 


1  Ben  Davis  [apples]  ripen  in  September.  Bright  red  with  stripes,  it 
originated  in  Arkansas  in  1880.  (heirloomappletree.com) 
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Taylor,  Fisherman 


Taylor  is  an  old  ex-slave  who  lives  on  the  edge  of 
Big  Hatchie  Bottom.1  After  corn  is  “laid  by”  and 
before  cotton-picking  he  spends  his  days  in  the  Bottom,  most 
of  the  time  fishing  in  the  dark,  muddy  sloughs.  His  outfit  is 
simple:  four  or  five  cane  poles  over  his  shoulder,  a  little  tin 
dinner-bucket  in  Inis  hand  and  a  bait- sack  hanging  at  his  side. 

For  bait,  Taylor  uses  not  earth-worms  but  “sprang 
lizards,”  harmless  little  reptiles  which  he  snatches  from  beneath 
old  logs  and  hollow  stumps.  After  fastening  one  of  the  wiggling 
creatures  to  Inis  hook,  Taylor  spits  on  it  “to  make  the  fish  bite,” 
and  lowers  it  into  the  water.  Sometimes  he  gets  an  eel,  again,  a 
snake  or  a  “tarry-pin,”  but  most  frequently  it  is  a  “mud  cat”  — 
usually  a  big  one;  so  he  stands  with  Ins  trousers  rolled  well  up, 
ready  to  wade  into  the  weed-tangled  pool  to  play  away  the 
strength  of  the  fish  before  trying  to  land  it. 


1  9.  Low-lying  alluvial  land  adjacent  to  a  river  (thefreedictionary.com) 

“The  Hatchie  River  is  a  stream  in  southwestern  Tennessee,  located 
about  20  miles  north  of  Memphis.  It  is  of  considerable  geographic, 
cultural,  and  historic  significance. .  .because  it  is  the  only  major  stream 
of  West  Tennessee  that  has  never  been  impounded,  channelized,  or 
otherwise  modified  by  human  activity  to  any  major  degree.” 
(Wikipedia.com) 
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Taylor  doesn’t  stop  to  think  of  the  water-moccasins, 
with  which  the  slough  abounds,  for  he  keeps  a  black  chicken 
always  penned  up  in  his  backyard  and  he  says  that  “a  black 
chicken  poultice  will  pull  the  ‘pizin’  out  of  any  bite.” 


Creek  in  Northern  Alabama  similar  to  the  Hatchie  River  in  Tennessee. 
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Topie  took  this  picture  in  the  1920’s  at  a 
pioneer-living  reenactment  demonstration. 
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Killie 


Killie  is  a  slender,  yellowish-brown  Negro,  six  feet 
tall,  impassive  of  face,  with  a  certain  deliberate 
quickness  of  motion  characteristic  of  him.  Not  only  his  bearing, 
but  also  his  dress,  from  his  weather-beaten,  brier-torn  hat  to  Iris 
rusty,  mire-stained  shoes,  proclaim  him  to  be  a  hunter.  Killie 
wears  a  striped  Nicking”  shirt,  and  in  winter,  a  closely  buttoned 
canvas  hunting-coat;  his  tightly  strapped  tan  leggings  are  almost 
black  with  adhesive  “bottom  mud.” 

Over  his  shoulder  is  a  shiny,  single-barreled  shot-gun:  at 
his  left  side  hangs  a  cloth  sack  which  contains  his  shells;  one  can 
tell  that  by  the  heaviness  with  which  it  sags  and  by  the  faint 
clack  heard  when  it  is  jolted.  His  game-bag  hangs  across  Ins 
back:  it  is  heavily  splotched  with  dark-brown  blood  stains;  and 
by  its  comprehensive  odor,  one  recognizes  Killie  while  he  is  yet 
a  great  way  off. 
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Base  map  of  Tennessee  extracted  from  Henry  Schenck  Tanner’s 
Map  of  the  United  States,  1834  (using  original  spelling  of  Somerville) 


Cotton  Gin  in  Northern  Mississippi  (circa  1890) 
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Somerville,  Tennessee 


Somerville,  a  town  of  about  nine  hundred 
inhabitants,  lies  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Tennessee  and  is  the  county-seat  of  Fayette,  one  of  the  counties 
bordering  on  Mississippi.  Somerville  is  forty-three  miles  from 
Memphis  and  forty  miles  from  Jackson  Tennessee,  thus  enjoying 
to  a  large  extent  the  advantages  of  both  city  and  country  life. 
The  N.C.  and  St.  L.  railroads1  pass  through  Somerville  and  it  is 
also  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Southern2  from  Memphis. 

Somerville  is  situated  on  a  comparative  eminence  and  is 
well-drained  so  the  climate  is  mild  and  the  health  is  uniformly 
good.  Somerville  is  the  center  of  the  social,  commercial  and 
political  life  of  Fayette  County.  Many  Memphians,  whose 
business  will  not  permit  a  long  absence,  summer  there.  There  is 
a  strong  public  school  system  which,  with  the  addition  of  one 
year  at  preparatory  school,  will  fit  a  student  for  college. 

Four  religious  denominations  are  represented,  the 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal,  the  Methodist 
and  Presbyterians  being  the  strongest. 

Somerville  has  a  handsome  bank  building  and  twenty- 
five  stores  as  well  as  several  gins  and  saw  mills. 


1  The  North  Carolina  and  St.  Louis  Railroads 

2  The  Southern  Railroad  line 
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Saw  mill  near  Duluth,  Minnesota  (1903). 


Somerville,  Tennessee  courthouse  (built  in  the  1920’s) 
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Somerville  is  of  great  interest  from  a  geological 
standpoint.  It  lies  in  the  Plateau  of  West  Tennessee  and  there 
are  nearby  large  stretches  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  There  are,  too, 
stretches  of  sandy  soil  which  are  both  valuable  agriculturally  and 
interesting  mineralogically.  At  one  point  near  Somerville  may  be 
found  within  a  three  foot  radius  fourteen  distinct  colors  of 
sand.  A  sample  of  quartz  sand  has  been  analyzed  by  Cincinnati 
experts  in  glass-making  who  pronounced  it  the  best  for  their 
purposes  that  has  ever  been  submitted  them  but,  unfortunately, 
the  expense  of  transportation  does  not  justify  its  being  so 
utilized. 

Traces  of  petroleum  have  been  found  sufficiently 
strong,  at  least,  to  remind  one  that  the  mighty  oil  belt  extending 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Texas  to  all  appearances  passes  directly 
through  this  section  of  Tennessee.  Mineral  water  of  valuable 
medicinal  properties  is  also  present. 

Merchants  do  a  large  steady  cash  business  in  practically 
every  line.  Being  the  center  of  a  large  cotton  district,  enormous 
quantities  of  agricultural  implements,  cotton  baling  and  hoops 
are  sent  into  Somerville  and,  in  turn,  large  quantities  of  cotton 
seed  and  many  bales  of  cotton  are  shipped  away.  The  bank  is 
heavily  patronized,  the  bridges  and  public  roads  are  kept  in  good 
repair  and  the  town  has  an  unlimited  credit.  Two  large  buildings 
are  now  in  course  of  construction,  a  cotton  warehouse  and  an 
over-all  factory.  The  former  is  intended  to  solve  the  problem  of 
holding  cotton,  the  latter,  that  of  holding  the  “fteF-hanV’ 
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Mary  Utopia  Roti  irock  in  1912  at  age  21 

Mary  U.  Rothrock  Papers 
McClung  Historical  Collection 
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Mary  Utopia  Rothrock: 

Continued 


opie  earned  her  B.S.  degree  from  Vanderbilt 
University  in  1911  and  like  many  a  graduating 
senior,  found  herself  staring  at  a  big,  blank 


future  without  clear  direction.  Looking  back,  she  explains  how 
she  stumbled  onto  her  vocation. 


Commencement  itself  seemed  uneventful.  There  was 
no  thought  of  any  family  coming  to  share  the  occasion. 
I  was  class  historian  —  adequate  recognition  of  a  co-ed. 
I  wore  a  cap  and  gown  about  two  hours,  then  to  take  it 
off  forever.  It  seemed  to  me  then  and  now  very  meager 
recognition  of  all  the  effort  it  represented. 

After  graduation,  what  next?  I  didn’t  want  to  teach,  but 
what  other  way  was  there  to  earn  a  living?  I  really 
wanted  to  write  —  had  tried  that  timidly  since  childhood 
but  lacked  the  self-confidence  to  think  I  could  make  a 
living  at  it. 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  bit  of  unfinished  Vanderbilt 
schooling.  I  had  all  the  required  credits  for  a  Masters’ 
Degree  —  I  lacked  the  thesis.  So  it  seemed  reasonable 
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for  me  to  stay  awhile  at  home  and  write  the  thesis, 
commuting  to  the  Cossitt  and  Goodwyn  Institute 
libraries  in  Memplns  for  the  reference  work  I  would 
need.  The  family  at  home  —  Father,  Mother  and  Auntie 
—  welcomed  the  arrangement.  All  the  other  children 
were  gone. 

My  thesis  was  about  Washington  Irving  —  I  don’t  know 
why  or  what  about  him,  but  browsing  at  leisure  in  those 
two  libraries  was  interesting  indeed.  In  the  stacks  one 
day  I  ran  across  bound  volumes  of  the  Library  journal 
and  Public  Libraries  and  in  them  found  letters  from  two 
library  schools;  it  was  my  fust  knowledge  that  there 
were  library  schools. 

In  fact,  at  that  time,  there  were  only  two  in  existence  —  a 
training  class  at  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn  and  the  New 
York  State  Library  School  in  Albany.  Almost  instantly,  I 
knew  I  wanted  to  go  to  library  school  and  learn  to 
become  a  librarian. 

Promptly  the  path  opened  up.  I  talked  with  the 
Goodwyn  Institute  librarian,  who  herself  had  attended 
a  summer  session  of  the  New  York  State  school.  She 
encouraged  me  to  apply  for  admittance.  Sister 
Katharine  was  all  for  the  idea  and  Father  did  not 
disapprove.  On  their  endorsement  Marion  Holmes, 
Gibson  County  clerk  [and  a  cousin],  loaned  me  the 
money,  and  in  the  early  fall  of  1912,  I  entered  the  New 
York  State  Library  School  at  Albany. 

The  Albany  years  opened  up  a  new  world  to  me.  They 
were  challenging  and  satisfying  in  many  ways.  Albany 
was  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  distance  from  Somerville 
but  more  than  a  thousand  in  its  occupations,  ways  of 
life.  The  people  of  Albany  seemed  not  unfriendly, 
merely  cool  and  very  impersonal. 
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Reading  Room  in  the  New  York  State  Library 
Albany,  New  York,  1890 

Topie  thrived,  saying  “these  were  truly  pioneer  days  in 
professional  librarianship.”  The  New  York  State  (NYS)  Library 
School,  the  premier  school  in  the  country,  offered  a  two-year 
program  filled  with  classes  in  bibliography,  cataloguing, 
classification,  reference,  book  selection,  the  history  of  libraries, 
ordering,  accession,  printing,  binding,  and  administration.  By  her 
second  year,  Topie  earned  her  expenses  by  writing  reviews  of 
books  being  considered  for  inclusion  in  the  buying  guide  for 
small  libraries  in  New  York  state  library  system.  She  remembers 
“the  double  load  of  school  and  job  was  time-consuming  but  I 
do  not  recall  that  it  was  burdensome.  In  fact,  the  personal 
friendships  and  the  intellectual  stimulus  of  these  two  years  were 
long-lasting.” 

About  70  students  were  enrolled  in  the  program, 
coming  from  22  states,  from  Vermont  to  California;  Topie  was 
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the  lone  southerner.  There  were  eight  students  from  Norway 
and  Denmark,  whom  Topie  describes  as  “keen-witted, 
observant,  and  outgoing.” 

With  six  full-time  instructors  and  a  few  NYS  staff 
lecturers,  students  and  faculty  formed  a  congenial  community, 
“a  small  enough  group  to  be  personally  acquainted  and  united 
by  common  purposes,  but  of  varied  backgrounds  and  library 
experiences.” 

This  congeniality  had  its  limits.  Melvil  Dewey  —  inventor 

of  the  Dewey  decimal  classification  system  —  founded  the  NYS 

Library  School  in  1889.  He  retired  in  1906  but  continued  to  pop 

by  the  school  from  time  to  time: 

Melvil  Dewey  was  more  than  human  —  a  legend,  a  demi¬ 
god.  I  recall  one  day  when  he  visited  the  school,  his 
lordly  stride  down  the  study-hall  aisle,  a  young  librarian 
attending  worshipfully  in  his  footsteps.  If  a  librarian 
could  claim  personal  acquaintance  with  Melvil  Dewey, 
he  was  by  so  much  set  apart  from  everyday  life. 

Too  soon,  another  graduation  was  looming.  As  her  two- 

year  program  in  Albany  was  ending  in  the  spring  of  1914,  Topie 

describes  the  school  atmosphere  “thick  with  speculation  about 

jobs,  particularly  who  would  get  the  best.” 

I,  lacking  previous  experience  and  looking  youthful,  and 
with  a  respectable  but  not  brilliant  record,  could  not 
expect  to  be  recommended  for  a  really  choice  position 
at  possibly  $1,200  a  year.  The  best  offer  that  came  near 
me  was  for  a  circulation  desk  job  in  Minneapolis  —  too 
routine  and  too  far  from  home. 

In  my  heart,  I  knew  I  wanted  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
South.  So  when  I  was  offered  a  similar  position  at  the 
Cossitt  Library  in  Memphis,  I  accepted  gladly.  I  did 
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specify,  however,  that  I  should  have  the  title  Head  of 
the  Circulation  Department,  knowing  that  I  alone 
would  constitute  the  department. 


Cossitt  Library  in  Memphis,  Tennessee  (1906) 


While  Topie  was  living  in  Albany,  her  father  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  Somerville.  At  the  age  of  70,  he  bought  a  house  in 
midtown  Memphis,  which  remained  the  family  home  for  the 
next  20  years.  Except  for  a  few  years  in  Milan,  the  family  had 
always  lived  in  a  manse,  a  home  provided  by  the  church  —  in 
Topie’s  words,  “temporary  homes  that  belong  to  somebody 
else.” 

Father,  Mother,  and  Auntie  welcomed  Topie  home 
when  she  returned  south  to  work  at  the  Cossitt.  She  describes 
the  job  as  “full  of  interest  to  me...  I  had  free  hand  to  order 
books  so  long  as  they  did  not  cost  over  three  dollars.”  But  her 
days  as  “Head  of  the  Circulation  Department”  were  numbered. 
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One  afternoon  in  the  early  fall  of  1916,  I  was  called  to 
meet  a  library  trustee  from  Knoxville,  Mr.  McClung, 
who  was  looking  for  a  librarian  for  the  new  Knoxville 
public  library  and  had  been  given  my  name. 

At  home  that  evening,  I  told  of  Mr.  McClung’s  visit  and 
the  possibility  that  I  might  be  offered  the  position  in 
Knoxville.  I’ve  never  forgotten  the  silence  that 
followed,  for  I  too  shared  the  foreboding  it  carried. 
Then  Auntie  said,  “Honey,  you  wouldn’t  leave  home?” 
to  which  I  could  only  reply,  “It  hasn’t  happened  yet.” 

But  two  or  three  weeks  later  I  was  asked  to  go  to 
Knoxville  to  meet  the  library  board.  On  November  1, 
1916, 1  reported  for  duty  at  a  salary  of  $1,380  a  year. 


Lawson  McGhee  Library  (1916) 

The  decision  to  leave  Memphis  had  been  a  painful  one. 
Sister  Katharine  saw  more  clearly  than  I  that  I  should 
accept  the  better  position.  She  put  it  succinctly:  “There 


is  no  real  advancement  for  you  at  Cossitt.  Without 
advancement,  you’ll  be  unhappy  If  you’re  unhappy, 
every  else  will  be  unhappy,  too.” 

Mr.  Calvin  McClung  had  a  piece  of  advice  for  his  new 
handpicked  26-year-old  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Knox  County 
Library  System:  “Try  and  look  older.”  It  was  a  fashion  directive 
Topie  took  to  heart  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

One  of  her  many  career  highlights  was  persuading  Mr. 
McClung  to  donate  to  the  library  his  personal  collection  of 
some  4,000  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts,  which  became 
the  core  of  today’s  East  Tennessee  Historical  Society. 

As  the  years  went  by,  Topie  went  on  to  figure  out  how 
to  bring  books  to  all  the  residents  of  east  Tennessee,  even  those 
in  remote  areas.  She  made  time  to  write  history  books  used  for 
decades  in  middle  schools  across  Tennessee.  She  dabbled  in  real 
estate.  She  traveled  the  country  and  the  world. 

But  these  are  stories  for  another  day. 

-IX 


Mary  Utopia  Rothrock,  1945 
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